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FOREWORD 


This  is  a  draft  of  Part  II  of  a  Municipal  Planning  Review 
prepared  for  the  Ontario  Economic  Council.  This  section 
deals  with  the  discernible  trends  which  may  be  expected 
to  change  the  municipal  planning  process  in  important  ways 
during  the  next  ten  years.  It  offers  an  outline  of  the 
main  directions  for  new  and  renewed  effort  in  the  years 
ahead . 

In  the  final  report,  this  material  will  be  included  with 
sections  dealing  with  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
with  the  responses  necessary  to  improve  and  extend  the 
municipal  planning  process  as  a  function  of  local  government. 


SECTION  II  THE  NEXT  DECADE 


2 . 1  The  Winds  of  Change 

The  first  25  years  of  municipal  planning  in  Ontario  flow 
into  the  next  decade  in  a  climate  of  pervasive  change. 

The  developing  trends  of  the  1950's,  documented  in  Section 
I,  emerge  in  the  1970 's  as  firm  facts  of  life.  Municipal 
planning  finds  itself  responding  to  a  diversity  of  new 
and  changing  forces;  among  others:  a  heightened  provincial 
presence,  an  expanding  regional  government  program, 
intensified  citizen  participation,  a  new  federal  stance, 
and  subtle  but  unmistakable  changes  in  the  form,  content 
and  very  nature  of  the  planning  process,  in  the  planning 
profession,  and  the  development  industry.  These  are  the 
factors  with  which  Section  II  of  this  Review  is  concerned. 

2.1.1  Provincial  Planning;  The  Provincial  Presence 

The  outstanding  reality  confronting  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario  in  the  coming  decade  (lack  of  fiscal  resources  aside) 
is  the  massive,  uncontrovertible  provincial  presence  in 
local  planning.  As  the  history  of  25  years  shows,  the 
province's  role  has  grown  steadily  and,  particularly  in  the 
actions  and  statements  of  the  last  few  years,  has  assumed  an 
almost  dominating  position  in  municipal  planning  life. 


The  strong  emerging  provincial  presence  in  local  planning 
has  taken  essentially  three  forms : 

stronger  intervention  in  the  operation  of  local 
planning  controls; 

heavy  involvement  in,  if  not  direct  responsibility 
for,  the  production  of  regional  plans;  and 
direct  intervention  in  local  programs  (at  least 
to  the  extent  that  Spadina  presents  a  foretaste  of 
the  evolving  municipal-provincial  relationship) . 

These  trends  are  clear  and  unmistakable  and  have  been 
documented  in  Part  I  of  this  report.  Several  crucial  aspects 
of  the  new  provincial  presence  remain  somewhat  less  clear 
however,  and  these  warrant  examination.  They  include  the 
following : 

a.  The  actual  nature  of  the  provincially-determined 

framework  within  which  municipal  planning  will  be 
operating.  It  is  still  far  from  clear  if  the  province 
is  directing  itself  primarily  to  the  establishment  of 
a  broad-based  provincial  strategy  and  "structure" 
plan,  within  which  the  role  of  each  region  is  defined, 
or  whether  its  aim  is  the  actual  production  of  a 
series  of  regional  plans,  within  which  essentially 
local  determinations  can  be  made. 


3. 


(1) 

Current  evidence  is  conflicting.  What  may  be  in 
store,  perhaps,  is  the  prospect  of  provincial 
regional  plans,  or  alternatively  provincial  plans 
regionally  expressed,  which  will  vary  considerably 
in  scope  and  content  as  between  specific  regions  and 
localities.  Whether  such  a  pragmatic  position, 
undoubtedly  congenial  for  many  provincial  purposes , 
can  be  expected  to  provide  a  suitable  framework  for 
rational  municipal  purposes  is  at  least  doubtful. 

What  appears  quite  certain  however  is  that  the  current 
spate  of  provincial  regional  planning  activity  is 
proceeding  without  the  benefit  of  a  visible  overall 
provincial  development  plan  or  strategy. 

b.  Provincial  plans  for  and  within  the  regions  should  be 

expected  to  reflect  current  and/or  evolving  government 
philosophies  in  such  matters  as  environmental  conservation. 


(1)  If  the  initial  prospectus  from  the  Regional  Development 

Branch  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  the  forthcoming  "Phase 
III"  plans  for  the  economic  regions  can  be.  expected  to 
preempt  a  fair  chunk  of  the  regional  municipalities  1 
basic  turf.  At  this  writing,  the  character  and  content 
of  the  Phase  Ill’s  remain  obscure.  Nevertheless  the 
evolving  plan  for  the  Toronto-Centred  Region,  and 
particularly  its  day-to-day  operation,  leave  relatively 
little  to  the  regional  or  municipal  imagination.  (The 
rather  curious  provincial  behaviour  respecting  Metro 
Centre  provides  a  choice  exhibit.) 


4  . 

urban  transportation,  the  allocation  of  housing 
resources,  etc.  Here  again  the  evidence  is  less  than 
conclusive.  Provincial  highway  behaviour  in  the 
Toronto  region,  for  example,  appears  to  smack 

(2) 

remarkably  of  a  "do  as  we  say,  not  as  we  do"  philosophy. 
Provincial  plans  are  viewed  as  coordinating  instruments 
for  specific  provincial  programs  (transportation,  housing, 
recreation,  trunk  services,  industrial  development,  etc.). 
Can  they  also  be  expected  to  reflect  other  crucial  policy 
areas  which  deeply  affect  municipal  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment?  Including,  for  example,  social  welfare  and  health 
services,  educational  financing,  higher  education, 
assessment  practices,  and  -  not  to  be  forgotten  -  the 
prevailing  philosophies  and  procedures  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 

c.  The  form  and  extent  of  local  participation  in  the 

provincial  plan-making  process  is  still  uncertain  and 
requires  determination.  Recent  experience  (e.g.  the 
role  of  the  Regional  Development  Councils)  does  not 
present  much  hope  for  systematic  and  effective  local 
involvement.  At  least  two  important  questions  can  be 
seen  as  requiring  resolution : 


(2)  Witness  the  persistent  Highway  400  widening  program  north 

from  Toronto,  the  Highway  401  widening  program  east  from 
Toronto,  the  imminent  construction  of  Highway  403  west 
from  Toronto,  the  steady  acquisition  of  Highway  404  right- 
of-way  north  of  Toronto;  or,  most  startling,  the  recent 
shy  emergence,  without  so  much  as  a  local  "how  do  you  do", 
of  the  East  Metro  Freeway. 


i.  The  establishment  of  suitable  methods  for 
arranging  the  necessary  accommodations  between 
broadly  determined  provincial  goals  and  specific 
locally -based  goals.  The  implamention  of 
provincial  population  and  employment  allocations 
can,  in  particular,  require  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  programs  for  services  and  facilities;  how 

is  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  these  require¬ 
ments  and  locally  determined  capital  works  needs? 

ii .  The  serious  lack  of  information  available  to 
local  governments  as  to  the  basis  for  provincial 
policies  and  plans.  Information,  such  as  it  is, 
is  almost  exclusively  a  one-way  affair;  the  feed¬ 
back  process  diverges  widely  from  the  circular 

(3) 

model  honoured  in  all  the  classic  diagrams. 

What  is  most  lacking,  perhaps,  is  some  true 
measure  of  public  accountability,  outside  the 
basic  parliamentary  process,  for  provincial 
decisions  which  profoundly  affect  local  interests. 
The  T.C.R.  process,  as  an  example,  appears  (publicly 


(3)  As  an  example,  it  is  understood  that  200  briefs  were 

received  following  the  original  TCR  report  -  65  from 
municipalities,  13  from  government  departments,  48 
from  developers,  38  from  private  organizations,  and 
36  from  individuals.  Some  40  public  meetings  were 
held,  essentially  sound  and  light  shows  with  far  from 
packed  houses.  The  Regional  Development  Council  most 
involved  was  strikingly  deficient  in  local  municipal 
representation  (notably  absent  being  Metropolitan 
Toronto  itself) .  The  subsequent  TCR  Status  Report 


at  least)  to  be  notably  deficient  in  its 

provisions  for  ongoing  review  and  systematic 

change,  features  frequently  cited  as  a  sine 

(4) 

qua  non  for  municipal  planning. 

iii.  The  imposition  of  provincial  regional  plans  can, 
everything  else  remaining  equal ,  add  to  the 
already  complex  processes  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  control .  This  was ,  to  an  extent  the 
experience  in  the  Toronto  region  while  the 


indicated  that  "a  solid  endorsement  of  public  response 
in  the  briefs  and  submissions  which  have  been  received" 
contributed  greatly  to  the  decision  to  adopt  the  TCR 
concept  as  government  policy. 

This  statement  may  be  taken  at  face  value  or  discounted 
according  to  the  observer’s  predilections.  The  briefs 
have  not  been  published,  the  government’s  response  to 
the  briefs  has  not  been  publicly  articulated,  the  most 
elementary  canons  of  public  dialogue  have  been  violated, 
and  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  public’s 
briefs  in  fact  had  little  effect  on  the  concept. 

(4)  A  particularly  striking  example  of  the  provincial 

government’s  information  (or  lack  of)  process  concerns 
the  Volume  3  of  the  MTARTS  report  series  (the  original 
version,  not  the  sanitized  public  brochure) .  Completed 
some  5  or  6  years  ago,  well  buried  in  the  files,  this 
is  the  regional  transportation  plan  itself,  the  original 
reason  d’etre  of  the  MTARTS  operation.  There  is 
certainly  a  presumption  that  one  of  the  main  products 
of  this  multi -million  dollar  exercise  in  provincial 
plan-making  on  a  regional  level  warrants  some  kind  of 
public  examination,  if  only  to  learn  what  w as  found 
to  be  so  distasteful  in  the  planning  procedures  of 
the  day,  to  gain  some  insight  into  how  MTARTS  turned 
into  TCR,  and,  just  possibly,  to  secure  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  apparently  total  absence  of  a  regional 
transportation  plan  among  the  assorted  TCR  paraphernalia. 


7  . 


responsibility  for  developing  the  TCR  plans 
was  structurally  separated  from  the  basic 
responsibility  for  approving  development  plans . 
Procedures  can  certainly  be  tailored  to  simplify 
the  processes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
merging  of  regional  planning  and  plan  approval 
authority  in  one  department  will  be  favourable 
in  this  respect.  What  is  particularly  important 
is  the  need  to  develop  suitable  interim  arrange¬ 
ments,  while  provincial  plans  are  in  the  course 
of  preparation,  which  will  permit  municipal 
planning  and  development  programs  to  proceed  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  stability. 

iv.  Finally,  the  need  to  accommodate  within  the 

provincial  regional  planning  machinery  notable 
geographic  variations  between  different  regional 
structures:  economic  regions,  regional  governments. 
Metropolitan  Toronto  (  a  "regional"  government  by 
stated  government  criteria?),  etc.  Continuing 
coordination  between  different  regional  plans,  and 
different  kinds  of  regional  plans,  is  obviously 
necessary.  Equally  so,  accommodation  is  required 
somewhere  in  the  province’s  regional  planning 
framework  of  the  many  municipalities  (the  great 
majority)  remaining  outside  the  regional  government 
framework  for  at  least  some  time  to  come. 


These  questions  concern  essentially  the  changing 

provincial  role  in  municipal  planning,  and  the 

municipal  adaptation  to  this  changing  role.  The 

issues  were  dramatically  emphasized  in  the  Spadina 

Expressway  affair.  This  relatively  crude  provincial 

intervention  into  what  previously  had  been  taken  as 

a  significant  example  of  orderly  municipal  planning 

and  programming  was,  in  essence,  directed  toward 

the  achievement  of  barely  discernible  provincial 

development  goals  and  was  articulated  within  the 

almost  non-existent  framework  of  a  nascent 

(5) 

provincial  regional  plan. 


(5)  Despite  the  assertation  in  a  later  TCR  Status  Report 

that  the  government's  Spadina  decision  was  taken 
within  the  context  of  the  TCR  concept,  the  facts  seem 
a  little  different.  There  is  nothing,  short  of  sheer 
motherhood,  in  the  original  TCR  Report  which  can  be 
taken  to  either  support  or  condemn  any  specific  trans¬ 
portation  facility  or  transportation  philosophy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  TCR's  significant  features 
that  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  its  development  plans 
rest  inviolate  within  a  web  of  what  are  essentially 
fringe,  exurban  and  authentically  rural  policies.  In 
fact,  the  province's  explicit  support  of  the  Metro 
Centre  proposals,  let  alone  its  own  somewhat  grandilo¬ 
quent  building  program  in  central  Toronto  put  into 
serious  question  the  popular  notion  that  TCR  is  somehow 
striving  for  decentralization  of  economic  activity 
or  any  other  effective  form  of  metropolitan  growth 
limitation . 


9  . 

The  immediate  Spadina  issues  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
(whether  involving  substantive  policy  matters  or 
simply  bruised  egos  and  offended  political  sensi¬ 
bilities)  are  now  being  papered  over.  New  joint 
study  programs  (remarkably  reminiscent  of  MTARTS) 
have  been  inaugurated,  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  is  underway,  the  province  has 
apparently  reaffirmed  the  TCR  policy  of  not  seriously 
restricting  'the  metropolitan  economy  or  commercial 
base,  some  delegation  of  ministerial  powers  is 
evidently  in  the  offing,  and  political  memories, 
while  perhaps  poignant,  are  bound  to  fade  with  time 
as  new  affairs  crowd  onstage. 

Yet  the  lessons  of  Spadina  warrant  serious  attention. 
It  is  important  to  know  what  the  province  is  about 
when  it  interposes  itself  so  devastatingly  into  the 
local  scene.  Is  such  intervention  based  on  reasoned 
judgments,  does  it  derive  from  a  systematic  concept 
of  development  and  planning  goals?  Are  such  actions 
essentially  the  response  to  political  intuitions? 

Or  do  they,  in  part  at  least,  represent  the  simple, 
unadulterated  exercise  of  sheer  power? 


10  . 

It  is  here  that  the  question  of  real  accountability 
emerges.  The  province’s  actions  are  well  within  the 
British  tradition  of  strong  central  government. 

However,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  channels  exist  for 
counter-balancing  the  heavy  arbitrary  hand  of  central 
government  (e.g.  the  Third  London  Airport) .  There, 
the  basic  information  which  underlies  important 
decisions  can  be  secured,  albeit  often  with  a  struggle. 
For  municipalities  in  Ontario  to  function  effectively 
in  the  face  of  the  strong  provincial  presence, 
adequate  access  to  provincial  information  and  a  suitabl 
non-political  degree  of  provincial  accountability  would 
seem  to  be  equally  necessary. 

2.1.2  Local  Government  Reorganization 

Concurrent  with  the  massive  provincial  interposition  into 
planning  at  the  regional  level  has  been  the  emergence  of  the 
second-level  regional  governments.  These  as  noted,  have  by 
now  acquired  a  characteristic  planning  structure:  mandatory 
Official  Plans;  the  vesting  of  planning  powers,  at  the 

I 

regional  level  and  latterly  at  the  local  level  as  well,  with 
Councils  instead  of  Planning  Boards;  and  the  prospective 

/ 

I 

delegation  of  at  least  some  of  the  Minister's  planning  approval 
powers  (upon  approval  of  regional  Official  Plans) .  The  model  is 
essentially  that  of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  the  one  Metro  Toronto 


11. 


feature  which  is  distinctively  uncharacteristic ,  extra¬ 
territorial  planning  jurisdiction,  now  appears  to  be  out  of 
favour  as  a  conon  of  provincial  philosophy  and  awaits  only 
the  establishment  of  new  regional  governments  to  the  east  and 
west  to  fade  into  political  history. 

Most  of  the  lessons  of  two-level  municipal  planning  have 
been  demonstrated  by  the  metropolitan  experience;  mainly  the 
vital  distinction  between  matters  of  local  concern  and  those 
of  regional  (or  metropolitan)  interest,  the  significance  of 
adequate  funding  and  staff,  and  the  need  for  a  suitable 
political  base. 

The  procedural  questions  which  have  swirled  around  the  making 
of  the  Metropolitan  Plan  "Official"  may  be  nearing  resolution. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  likelihood  that  Metro,  upon 
adoption  and  approval  of  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  Official  Plan 
will  assume  responsibility  for  dealing  with  Secondary  or 
District  Plans,  the  effective  instruments  of  local  planning 
control.  This  is  presumably  in  prospect  for  the  other  regional 
municipalities  as  well. 

The  main  questions  to  be  resolved  as  local  government  re¬ 
organization  proceeds  are  found  essentially  in  the  following 


areas  : 


12  . 


a.  The  characteristic  dispersal  of  authority  and 
responsibility  betv/een  the  regional  body  (e.g. 
transportation  and  servicing)  and  the  local  bodies 
(local  development  policies)  has  worked  till  now  at 
least  in  part  because  of  the  province's  implicit 
role  as  referee.  As  the  province  proceeds  to  shed 
its  authority  over  local  plans  and  restricts  itself 
to  a  basic  provincial  interest  in  regional  structure, 
will  it  also  abandon  this  potential  refereeing 

Uu-  Xh  -s 

function?  Statutory  appeal  procedures  aside,  can 
the  Minister's  actual  authority  over  local  decisions 
be  effectively  transferred  to  a  supervisory  level  of 
municipal  government?  If  authority  is  to  be  transferred 
*  effectively,  clear  understandings,  legislative  and 
political,  must  be  reached  between  the  two  levels  of 
municipal  government.  In  particular,  the  nature  of 
local  "official"  plans,  their  legal  status,  and  above 
all  their  "conformity"  requirements,  may  need  considerable 
clarification . 

b.  A  related  question  concerns  the  possible  exclusion  of 
zoning  authority  from  the  approval  powers  to  be  delegated  and 
the  retention  of  this  approval  with  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  As  already  discussed  in  some  detail,  zoning  as 

a  protective  device  rests  fairly  easily  within  the  ambit 
of  an  independent  tribunal;  it  is  ill-fitted,  however 
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as  a  constructive  planning  tool  for  regulating  the 
character  of  new  development  emanating  from  growth 
or  change.  New  legislation  enabling  municipal 
exercise  of  new  forms  of  development  control  will 
hopefully  improve  the  situation.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  new  development  control  agreements  remain 
within  the  basic  format  of  bylaw  approval  under  O.M.B. 
purview,  the  delegation  of  planning  authority  to  the 
second-tier  governments  will  be  of  diminished  effective¬ 
ness  . 

c.  Equally  important  is  the  question  of  those  municipalities 

(a  wide  majority)  which  will  remain  outside  the  local 
government  reorganization  program  for  some  years  at 
least.  If  the  philosophical  base  of  the  two  main  trends 
(abolition  of  planning  boards,  devolution  of  provincial 
authority)  is  found  acceptable  for  the  two-tier  munici¬ 
palities,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  and  how  it  is 
unsound  for  the  others.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  the  essential  distinctions,  in  a 
planning  sense,  between  an  Ottawa  or  a  Toronto, say,  and 
a  London  or  a  Windsor,  except  for  the  fortuitous  geo¬ 
graphic  circumstances  of  the  former  having  had  secured 

(6) 

over  them  another  kind  of  supervisory  authority. 


(6)  If  this  comparison  escapes  the  reader,  another  way  to 

look  at  the  question  is  to  pose  London  against  Gloucester 
Township,  or  Windsor  against  East  Gwillimbury. 


d. 
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There  is  a  final  question  which  is  perhaps  of  minor, 
but  illustrative,  significance.  Where  regional 
government  follows  the  conventional  two-tier  pattern, 
the  second-tier  municipalities  are  still  denied  some 
important  responsibilities.  One  of  these  is  urban 
renewal.  In  Toronto,  for  example,  the  metropolitan 
responsibility  in  urban  renewal  is  solely  financial. 
In  Niagara,  where  there  are  at  least  three  competing 
central  area  schemes  floating  around,  some  kind  of 
more  substantial  regional  authority  over  renewal 
might  have  been  contemplated. 


More  curious  still  is  the  absence  in  the  second- 
generation  regional  government  legislation  of  what 
had  previously  been  seen  as  an  important  regional 
responsibility:  the  establishment  of  regional  park 

systems.  Even  allowing  for  specialized  local 
circumstances  in  Ottawa  and  Niagara,  and  for  conserv¬ 
ation  authority  activities  generally,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  regional  parks  are  properly  a  charge 
on  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  taxpayer  (including  the 
industrial  and  commercial  taxpayer)  and  not  on  his 
counterparts  in  Ottawa  and  Niagara,  or,  for  that  matter. 


Aurora  and  Richmond  Hill. 


2.1.3 


Ci ti zen  Participation 


Considerable  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the 
growing  citizen  involvement  in  planning.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  this  movement  toward  what  is  essentially 
decentralization  in  the  local  decision-making  process  is 
taking  place  concurrently  with  equally  strong  drives  toward 
centralization  in  the  plan-making  process  (regional  government) 
and  in  policy  determination  (provincial) . 


The  drive  for  citizen  involvement  ranges  from  the  now-traditional 
forms  of  resident  "participation"  in  the  planning  process 
(public  meetings,  zoning  polls)  to  outright  local  community 
"control"  of  the  decision  process  (e.g.  Trefann  Court) .  As 
described  earlier,  the  traditional  levels  of  neighbourhood 
concern  (urban  renewal,  apartments,  traffic  management)  are 
being  overtaken  on  the  agenda  of  citizen  involvement  by  matters 
of  ci.tv-wide  and  regional  significance  (in  Toronto,  for  example, 
the  second  -  and  first  -  airport,  development  of  the  regional 
waterfront,  Metro  Centre,  Spadina  -  road  and  rail) .  Equally 
significant  in  the  drive  for  community  control  is  the  growing 
alliance  between  the  middle  class  and  intellectual  groups 
traditionally  associated  with  ratepayer  activity,  and  the  newly 
activated  poor,  inner-city  residents.  This  alliance  may,  for 


now,  be  strictly  a  large  city  phenomenon;  it  is  in  tune  with 
the  temper  of  the  times  however  and  seems  bound  to  spread. 


The  main  question  that  requires  clarification,  if  not 

resolution,  is  the  "legitimate"  limit  (if  any)  on  local 

community  control.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 

and  why  a  Trefann  works .  But  how  can  the  planning  machinery 

best  be  adapted  to  distinguish  between  those  areas  where 

local  decision-making  is  either  desirable  or  inevitable,  and 

those  which  are  of  genuine  area-wide  concern  (e.g.  housing 

needs,  economic  development  policy,  basic  transportation 

(7) 

requirements)  ? 

There  are  presumably  many  ways  of  slicing  the  control  cake; 

Winnipeg’s  local  area  Councils,  or  genuine  neighbourhood 

government  can  be  seen  as  representing  one  technique;  Toronto 

Alderman  John  Sewell's  neighbourhood  forums  (expressly 

formulating  the  alderman’s  decisions)  are  another.  The  planning 

machinery  must  in  any  event  adapt  itself  to  the  notion  that 

citizen  "participation"  is  now  likely  to  involve  something 

significantly  different  than  assembling  a  dutiful  audience 

(8) 

to  hear  the  latest  proposals  explained. 


(7)  The  government’s  recent  shameful  capitulation  in  the  face 
of  the  Centennial  Community's  opposition  to  150  OHC  units 
at  Port  Union  Road  and  Lawrence  Avenue  East  in  Scarborough 
is  an  especially  bleak  illustration  of  the  potential  impac 
of  unfettered  local  "interest"  on  broadly  based  programs. 

(8)  Citizen  participation  at  the  provincial  planning  level  is 
a  matter  of  similar  concern.  The  techniques  employed  in 
the  TCR ,  for  example,  appear  to  illustrate  perfectly 
Norton  Long’s  basic  distinction  between  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  as  a  political  process  (i.e.  bearing  a  genuine 
impact  on  the  decisions)  and  as  a  consumer  process;  that 
is,  where  the  marketability  of  the  product  is  tested  with 
a  small  and  known  sample  of  consumers. 


2.1.4  Environmental  vs.  Economic  Concerns; 

Social  vs.  Physical  Goals 

Most  municipal  planning  in  Ontario  -  and  for  that  matter 
provincial  planning  to  a  large  degree  -  has  from  its 
inception  been  directed  to  the  prospects  and  problems  of 
growth.  Municipal  growth  has  been  expressed  largely  in 
physical  terms  (land,  buildings,  services,  facilities)  and 
has  by  definition  been  taken  to  reflect  factors  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  essentially  economic  in  nature.  Implicitly 
or  explicitly  (the  latter  more  commonly  in  the  larger 
municipalities) ,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  municipal 
planning  starts  with  an  analysis  of  the  community's  economic 
base  and  proceeds  through  its  ordained  logical  sequence: 
jobs  -  population  -  land  requirements  -  facilities  -  services. 
Rare  has  been  the  plan  that  did  not  direct  its  critical 
attentions  to  the  question  of  economic  growth;  rarer  still 
the  plan  wiiich  did  not  value  such  growth  highly. 

It  would  be  overly  simple  to  suggest  that  economic  goals,  and 
growth  generally,  do  not  still  constitute  a  cornerstone  of 
municipal  planning  activity  in  Ontario.  It  is  equally  wrong 
to  argue  that  concern  with  the  quality  of  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment  has  not  been  a  serious  consideration  for  most  of  the 
recent  period.  Nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
balance  of  attention  has  been  shifting  significantly,  that 
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concerns  with  pollution,  conservation  and  amenity  generally 

have  been  assuming  major  importance,  and  that  environmental 

considerations  are  now  playing  as  crucial  a  role  as  economic 

(9) 

considerations  in  much  local  planning. 

A  parallel  trend,  deriving  from  and  appealing  to  largely 
the  same  constituency,  has  been  the  increasing  attention  paid 
to  social,  as  against  strictly  physical  concerns.  This  is 
perhaps  most  marked  in  the  larger  municipalities  where  the 
problems  of  providing  hard  services  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
resolved  and  where  the  need  for  social  services  and  facilities 
demands  urgent  attention.  This  highly  visible  social  emphasis 
finds  insistent  expression  in  the  popular  slogans  of  the  day 
(most  notably  "people  vs.  cars")  and  has  undoubtedly  found 
its  most  significant  symbolic  representation  in  the  provincial 
decision  to  scuttle  the  Spadina  Expressway. 

The  stress  on  environmental  concerns  and  social  goals  has  been 
the  natural  companion  of  the  equally  strong  drive  toward 
citizen  participation,  already  emphasized,  and  as  noted  below 
is  having  an  equally  profound  effect  on  both  the  content  of 


(9) 


It  is  difficult  to  recall  that  less  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  then-chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was 
arguing  vigorously  against  the  imposition  of  strong 
anti-smoke  penalties  on  Toronto’s  largest  department 
store,  on  the  stated  ground  that  things  were  well  "as 
long  as  the  chimneys  are  smoking". 
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municipal  plans  and  the  very  nature  of  the  planning  process 
itself.  It  is  reflected  as  well,  to  a  measurable  degree, 
in  the  temperament,  aspirations  and  training  of  professional 
planners  and  other  individuals  charged  with  devising  and 
executing  municipal  policy.  It  is  a  critical  fact  of  life 
of  the  1970 's . 

2.1.5  The  Planning  Process 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  social  and  community  goals ,  and 
growing  concern  for  environmental  as  against  economic 
considerations,  have  been  paralleled  by  new  and  discernible 
trends  in  the  process  of  making  plans.  The  main  ones  are: 

A  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  sophisticated 
techniques.  The  main  characteristics  have  been 
a  strong  preoccupation  v/ith  computer  simulation, 
modelling,  and  systems  analysis;  voluminous 
reporting  of  results,  working  papers,  etc.;  very 
high  costs;  and,  inevitably,  the  stretching  out  of 
the  time  periods  involved  in  plan-making  to  sometimes 
agonizing  dimensions. 

An  increasing  emphasis  on  the  development  of  so-called 

"policy  plans"  and  "goals  plans"  in  place  of  the 
traditional  land  use/services/facilities  plans.  There 
is  an  accompanying  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
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presentation  of  "alternative"  ways  or  proceeding 
to  the  achievement  of  stated  community  goals.  This  is 
a  burgeoning  practice  deriving  in  strong  measure 
from  the  drive  toward  citizen  participation ,  and 
has  gained  such  force  in  recent  years  that  any  "plan" 
which  now  comes  forward  v/ith  anything  less  than  three 
or  four  visible  options  is  by  today's  standards 
virtually  a  non-starter. 

Finally,  and  critically,  is  the  emerging  tendency  to 
view  "planning"  as  an  operational  process  rather  than 
a  means  of  making  plans .  This  trend  accompanies  and 
arises  out  of  the  currently  fashionable  management 
techniques,  such  as  program  planning  and  budgeting, 
which  are  taking  over  the  provincial  and  municipal 
administrative  scene,  and  is  a  course  toward  which  many 
planning  officials  and  municipal  administrators,  and 
perhaps  a  few  politicians,  are  strongly  amenable.  It 
is  an  emerging  view  which  is  overtaking,  on  the  agenda 
of  planning  debate,  the  as  yet  unresolved  question  of 
whether  the  traditional  Ontario  "official"  plan  is 
really  still  what  the  game  is  about.  It  is  also, 
significantly,  a  trend  which  runs  counter  to  the 
equally  pervasive  search  for  ever-greater  certainty 
which  is  firmly  demanded  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  and  its  main  constituency  of  assorted  citizens 


groups . 
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As  should  not  be  unexpected,  the  true  characteristics  of 
these  new  trends  in  the  plan-making  process  can  be  seen 
most  sharply  in  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  experience  on  which  Canadian 
planning  models  itself.  But  in  Ontario  the  writing  on  the 
wall  is  already  firmly  legible.  Most  illustrative,  perhaps, 
is  the  changing  nature  of  the  "joint"  studies  which  have 
provided  much  of  the  foundation  for  municipal  planning,  at 
least  in  the  larger  municipalities.  From  the  traditional 
transportation  studies,  largely  extrapolations  of  the  present 
as  modelled  on  the  past,  which  underpinned  much  of  the 
"comprehensive"  planning  scene,  the  Ontario  pendulum  is 
swinging  firmly  and  decisively  into  the  arena  of  multi-discipl¬ 
inary  engagement,  employing  a  full  array  of  psycho/social, 
socio/economic  and  ecological  pursuits,  in  addition  to  the 
"normal"  complement  of  physical  design,  engineering  and 
analytic  activities .  The  three  major  provincially  sponsored 
joint  studies  of  the  last  few  years  (OAPADS,  Waterloo-South 
Wellington,  and  Haldimand -Norfolk)  offer  firm  testimony  to  the 
future  of  large-scale  municipal  planning  in  Ontario. 

Although  the  trends  themselves  seem  clear  enough,  the  answers 
to  some  of  the  questions  raised  are  less  transparent.  A  few 
of  these  questions  may  be  cited: 
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a.  There  is  as  yet  little  evidence  that  the  full-scale 

plunge  into  the  world  of  sophisticated  enterprise  is 
yielding  effective  results,  measured  in  terms  of 
coherent,  implementable  public  policies.  OAPADS ,  as 
noted  earlier,  achieved  a  premature  burial,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Waterloo-South  Wellington 
Study  and  the  emerging  regional  government  structure 
of  the  Kitchener  area  still  seems  obscure. 

Different  kinds  of  questions  are  raised.  To  the  extent 
that  these  massive  enterprises  have  been  something 
less  than  successful,  could  not  the  vast  outlay  of 
money,  time  and  (above  all)  human  resources  involved 
have  been  mustered  more  satisfactorily?  To  the  extent 
they  have  been  effective,  what  were  the  specific 
techniques,  organizational  structures  and  political 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  decent  results?  And, 
critically,  if  these  trends  in  technique  are  judged 
sound  and  productive,  how  can  they  be  adapted  to  the 
normal  planning  machinery  (i.e.  outside  the  range  of 
the  special  provincially  sponsored  regional  studies) 
on  which  most  of  the  province's  municipalities  still 
depend.  What  level  of  provincial  subsidy  might  be 
entailed?  What  level  of  technical  resources  would 


have  to  be  mobilized? 


The  modern  multi-disciplinary  "regional"  studies 
are  direct  lineal  successors  to  the  urban  renewal 
studies  and  joint  transportation  studies  of  the 
preceding  decade.  Systematic  evaluation  of  the 
earlier  efforts  has  been  remarkably  lacking  (or,  if 
carried  out,  unpublished) .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
suitable  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  planning  is  afforded  a  high  priority. 

b.  The  emphasis  on  community  goals  as  the  linchpin  of 

the  planning  process  has  led,  vary  largely,  to  adoption 

of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  consensus,  or 

(10) 

motherhood,  objectives. 

There  is  probably  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with 
consensus  goals,  and  motherhood  is,  if  not  exciting, 
at  least  unexceptionable.  What  may  matter  is  the 

.....  I  _ 1 . . "!..»■»■»  fr. 

extent  to  which  the  people  involved  ("consulted 
citizens"  and  "politicians"  alike)  are  being  sub¬ 
stantially  misled  as  to  the  true  value  of  their  highly 
touted  "goals"  input.  Equally  important  is  the  extent 


A  simple  comparison  test,  easily  applied:  Itemize  the 
stated  goals  and  objectives  of  recent  municipal  -  or 
provincial  -  plans;  then  attempt  to  identify  the 
specific  communities  involved.  This  is  an  exercise 
which  will  easily  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  standards 
of  television’s  blindfold  tests. 
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to  which  the  "alternatives"  put  forth  represent 
meaningful  options,  in  the  sense  that  they  respond  to 
the  different  values  or  needs  of  distinctively  different 
elements  in  the  community.  Much  of  the  current 
"alternatives"  process  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
a  game  designed  to  foster  the  illusion  of  real  choice; 
again,  the  customers  (citizens)  and  clients  (politicians) 
may  be  seriously  misled. 

Also  serious,  with  the  introduction  of  environmental 
concerns,  the  postulation  of  community  goals,  and  the 
formulation  of  alternative  actions,  is  the  need  to 
develop  adequate  evaluation  techniques .  The  conventional 
elements  of  the  traditional  planning  process  -  land  use 
allocations,  public  works  programs,  etc.  -  lend  them¬ 
selves,  however  crudely  and  however  implictly,  to  some 
kind  of  systematic  cost/benefit,  or  other  comparative 
analysis.  The  interposition  of  social  and  other  non- 
quantifiable  considerations  frequently  creates  the  need 
for  quite  complex  judgments.  Techniques  are  available, 
or  can  be  developed.  The  risk  rests  in  the  extent  to 
which  judgments  which  are  essentially  personal  value 
statements  become  invested  with  an  air  of  scientific 
reality  and  achieve,  in  time,  a  sense  of  dogmatic 
certainty.  Again,  the  scope  for  being  misled  seems 
fairly  wide. 
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c.  Beneath  the  growing  political  and  public  dissatisfaction 

with  the  substantive  results  of  planning  is  an  increasing 
concern  with  the  nature  of  the  planning  process  itself 
and  its  apparent  emphasis  on  prediction  rather  than 
prescription.  This  is  evolving  as  the  major  area  of 
public  debate.  Beside  it,  the  province's  insistence 
on  the  primacy  of  the  "official  plan",  rather  than  the 
activity  of  planning  itself,  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  the  process,  may  in  time  appear  like  a  minor  skirmish. 
The  provincial  officials  insist  on  it,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  scolds  incessantly,  the  newspapers  and 
ratepayers  believe  in  it,  even  Metro  Toronto  (it  is 
rumoured)  is  getting  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel.  Yet 
it  is  not  unlikely,  by  the  time  the  Official  Plan 
receives  its  ultimate  Metropolitan  sanctification, 
that  it  may  well  be  seen  as  a  somewhat  archaic  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  earlier  era  in  planning  philosophy. 

2.1.6  Planning  Education  and  the  Planners 

Until  fairly  recently,  municipal  planning  in  Ontario  was  marked 
by  a  chronic  shortage  of  skilled  help.  This  reflected  in  large 
part  a  significant  continental  shortage  of  qualified  professional 
planners  (occasioned  mainly  by  the  vast  federally  funded  local 
planning  program  in  the  U.S.) ,  a  scarcity  of  Canadian  training 
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for  planners,  and  the  steady  pressure  of  urban  growth  which 
placed  continuing  demands  on  governments  and  developers 
alike  for  persons  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  preparing  and 
processing  development  proposals. 

The  chronic  shortage  of  planners  is,  today,  history.  Canadian 

(ID 

planning  schools  have  proliferated,  and  development 

(12) 

activity  has  slowed  down  measurably.  Localized  shortages 

still  exist,  the  product  mainly  of  geographic  circumstances 

or  of  local  inability  to  meet  going  wage  rates  in  the  field; 

but  generally  speaking  there  are  today  more  persons  available 

for  planning  jobs  in  Canada  than  there  are  jobs  for  such 

persons.  This  situation  is  likely  to  last  for  at  least  a  few 

years ,  though  the  expansion  of  provincial  and  federal  {  and 

in  Ontario,  regional)  planning  and  related  activities  may 

(13) 

well  take  up  at  least  part  of  the  slack. 


(11)  Until  1970  only  five  Canadian  planning  schools  were 
"recognized"  by  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada 
for  membership  purposes.  In  Ontario  alone  there  are 
now  six  training  programs  for  planners  (Toronto, 
Waterloo,  York,  Queens,  Ottawa  and  Ryerson)  and  at 
least  threS^comm unity  college  programs  for  planning 
technicians . 

(12)  The  collapse  of  publicly-funded  urban  renewal  programs 
has  also  bean  an  important  factor  in  this  respect. 

(13)  A  recent  issue  of  the  TPIC  Newsletter  reported  that 
there  are  currently  700  students  enrolled  in  Canadian 
planning  programs.  Deducting  that  portion  of  the  145 
students  in  York’s  Environmental  Studies  program  who 
do  not  really  view  themselves  as  "planners",  the 
figure  is  still  impressive,  if  not  disturbing. 
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Within  this  picture  of  shortage  turned  surplus  ,  signficant 
trends  both  within  and  around  the  planning  profession  are 
apparent.  These  include  the  following: 

The  multi-disciplinary  approach  demanded  by  the 
evolving  planning  techniques  is  reflected,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  professional  training 
programs.  But  while  the  effective  demand  for 
traditional  planning  "generalists"  may  be  waning,  much 
of  the  available  training  is  directed  to  covering  the 
more  or  less  conventional  areas  of  "comprehensive" 
planning.  Concurrently,  many  of  the  newly  evolving 
specialist  jobs  in  planning  offices  are  being  filled 
by  graduates  of  other  disciplines  and  other  kinds  of 
training  programs.  But  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
newly  evolving  specialist  jobs  in  planning  offices 
(e.g.  systems  analysts,  economists,  sociologists,  etc.) 
are  being  filled  by  graduates  from  other  kinds  of 
training  programs.  Yet  training  in  the  basic  design 
skills  seems  as  difficult  to  find  among  planners 
today  as  it  was  5,10  or  20  years  ago. 

Planning  students  reflect  the  concerns,  values  and 
judgments  of  their  contemporaries  and  tend  increasingly 
to  diverge  from  the  prevailing  standards  in  many  of 
the  offices  in  w7hich  they  find  employment.  One  result, 


still  only  a  mild  breeze  but  quite  likely  to  emerge 
as  a  strong  wind  of  change,  is  the  infiltration  of 
activist  professionals  in  the  governmental  planning 
machinery.  Inevitable,  it  would  seem,  is  the  ultimate 
transformation  of  many  planning  offices,  particularly 
in  the  larger  municipalities,  to  an  increasingly 
militant  activist  stance. 

The  current  U.S.  involvement  of  non-professionals  and 
"para-professionals"  in  planning  activity  is  not  yet 
a  prevailing  Canadian  fashion.  Nevertheless  it  is 
likely,  if  not  inevitable.  The  American  experience 
is  largely  the  product  of  the  drive  for  local  community 
control  in  the  inner  city  areas  of  black  occupancy. 

In  Canada  a  similar  perspective  may  perhaps  be  envisaged 
for  the  native  peoples;  in  the  larger  cities  of  Ontario 
it  is  likely  that  pressure  for  participation  and  control 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  may  also  lead  to  direct  non¬ 
professional  involvement  in  the  planning  process,  as 
well  as  the  political  process.  Within  the  planning 
profession  itself  the  advocate  planner  is  emerging 
clearly  on  the  horizon  as  a  legitimate  and  respected 
member  of  the  fraternity. 
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These  trends  relate  directly  to  the  changing  process  of 
planning  and  the  emergence  of  citizen  involvement.  Particularly 
striking  is  the  widening  gap  between  many  of  the  old-line 
planning  administrators  and  the  new  entrants  in  the  field.  Jobs 
may  be  in  short  supply,  but  to  some  extent  at  least  many  of  the 
agencies  find  themselves  effectively  cut  off  from  the  more 
imaginative  and  creative  young  planners.  Particularly  disabled 
in  this  respect  are  the  many  small  and  medium-size  municipalities 
that  are  left  out  of  the  local  government  reorganization  programs 
and  the  evolving  regional  planning  programs,  and  that  continue 
to  limp  along  with  severely  restricted  funds  and  rudimentary 
staff  resources. 

2.1.7  The  Federal  Stance 

As  noted  in  Part  I ,  apart  from  mortgage  financing  and  the 
funding  of  urban  renewal,  federal  involvement  in  urban  matters 
has  heretofore  been  peripheral:  mainly  the  support  of  citizens 
planning  (CPAC) ,  student  scholarships,  the  importation  of 
professional  planners,  and  limited  financing  of  urban  research. 

With  the  withdrawal  in  1958  of  federal  support,  for  any  new 
projects,  public  urban  renewal  is  quietly  running  down  in  most 
parts  of  Canada,  including  Ontario. 

A  stronger  federal  involvement  seems  imminent.  It  appears  that  an 
extensive  urban  research  program  is  being  geared  up,  a  national  Urb 
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Council  is  on  its  way,  and  above  all  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  prospect  (or  at  least  much  talk)  of  coordinating  the 
multiplicity  of  federal  programs  affecting  the  urban  areas . 

Major  concern  with  urban  problems  and  their  solution  may  not 
necessarily  presage  direct  federal  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  increased  federal  involvement  in  some  form 
seems  clear. 

Within  this  general  picture  a  number  of  serious  questions 
present  themselves : 

a.  The  impact  of  increased  federal  involvement  on  municipal 

planning.  Federal  involvement  can  be  expected  to  take 
different  forms,  principally: 

An  increasing  emphasis  on  social  goals  and  the 
promotion  of  social  animation; 

Utilization  of  federal  housing  policy  (e.g. 
residential  rehabilitation)  as  an  instrument  of 
urban  change; 

Specific  federal  programs,  such  as  airports, 
regional  development,  national  parks  and,  possibly, 
involvement  in  urban  transportation  systems. 
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Although  federal  involvement  in  the  past  has  affected 
municipal  planning  programs ,  it  has  had  relatively  little 
bearing  on  the  actual  machinery  for  municipal  planning,  or 
on  development  procedures.  The  new  federal  involvements 
may  be  expected  to  affect  planning  procedures  considerably; 
the  concern  with  social  animation,  for  example,  has  already 
left  its  mark  in  some  localities.  If  the  sorting  out  of 
provincial  and  municipal  planning  responsibilities  is 
considered  a  major  challenge  of  the  1970's,  the  rationalization 
of  federal  involvement  is  certainly  also  an  important  require¬ 
ment  . 

The  prospective  federal  urban  research  programs  could 
possibly  lead  to  massive  interventions  in  urban  affairs.  These 
could  include,  for  example,  federal  promotion  of  major  trans¬ 
portation  corridors,  land  banking,  and  possibly  even  the 
active  promotion  of  new  cities  (all  proposed  by  the  Hellyer 
Task  Force) .  Such  interventions,  if  they  come,  will  directly 
affect  some  municipalities,  and  indirectly  affect  many  more. 

How  these  municipal  interests  would  be  served  could  emerge  as 
a  major  problem;  would  there  be  sole  reliance  on  provincial 
representation,  as  in  the  past, or  can  some  meaningful  kind 
of  direct  municipal  representation  be  contemplated? 

The  federal  emphasis  on  social  goals  should  be  expected  to 
persist.  Does  this  presage  a  permanent  disengagement  from 
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the  earlier  interest  in  physical  problems?  If  so  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  federal  exit  from  central  area  renewal 
will  loom  increasingly  large.  Can  direct  provincial 
participation  be  secured  in  the  absence  of  federal  involve¬ 
ment?  Can  fiscal  arrangements  be  devised  which  will  give 
the  municipalities  adequate  resources  to  engage  in  renewal 
on  their  own  account?  If  no  signficant  changes  can  be 
envisaged,  the  consequences,  for  at  least  some  Ontario  cities, 
may  be  severe. 

2.1.8  The  Development  Industry 

Among  the  important  trends  which  warrant  attention  are  those 
pertaining  to  the  process  of  development  itself,  which  are 
largely  though  not  exclusively  changes  in  and  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  industry. 

The  main  development  fact  of  the  present  era  is  the  continuing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  serviced  urban  land.  The  phenomenon 
is  more  or  less  a  province-wide  matter,  but  is  felt  most 
severely  in  the  larger  communities  experiencing  intense  growth 
pressure  -  most  notably  of  course  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
its  market  area.  The  phenomenon  extends  to  almost  all  kinds 
of  land,  but  is  most  intense  in  land  designated  or  suitable 


for  residential  accommodation. 


The  steady  escalation  in  land  costs  as  already  stressed,  is 
to  an  extent  a  direct  result  of  the  imposition  of  strict  and 
rigid  planning  controls.  It  is  an  expression,  pure  and  simple, 
of  a  condition  of  shortage.  A  fundamental  factor  in  this 
respect  is  certainly  the  municipal  planning  system,  but  the 
escalation  in  land  costs  in  the  Toronto  region  during  the 
last  year  or  two  result  in  no  little  measure  from  the  evolving 
provincial  program  in  regional  planning.  TCR,  to  put  it  simply, 
has  served  effectively  to  stall  much  of  the  servicing,  sub¬ 
division  and  building  which  would  otherwise  have  been  expected 
to  follow  "normal"  development  patterns.  It  has  also,  by  the 
simple  virtue  of  coming  into  being,  imposed  a  measurable  slow¬ 
down  on  the  entire  pace  of  development  in  the  Toronto  region. 
This  has  perhaps  been  balanced  to  a  small  degree  by  heightened 
activity  in  locations  previously  remote  from  market  demand  but 
now  appearing  to  lie  in  the  path  of  provincially-favoured 
development  trends;  these  effects,  to  the  extent  they  are 
occurring,  are  still  no  more  than  marginal  by -plays  in  the 
general  metropolitan  development  market. 

Not  all  of  the  industry’s  cost  problems  arise  from  the  con¬ 
stricted  land  supply.  Financing  costs  are  as  always  a  major 
source  of  cost  escalation,  as  are  the  ever-increasing  start¬ 
up  costs.  The  development  industry  and  its  market,  principally 
housing,  are  relatively  complex  in  structure.  The  one  trend 
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which  can  be  established  with  certainty  has  been  the 
increasing  concentration  of  private  development  resources  in 
fewer  and  larger  companies,  most  of  them  by  now  publicly- 
owned.  This  trend  is  matched  almost  perfectly  by  the  con¬ 
centration  of  available  land  supplies,  in  exceptionally 
massive  quantities,  in  fewer  and  larger  hands. 

The  industry's  operations  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the 
steadily  increasing  resistance  to  high  rise  apartment  buildings 
in  most  locations,  particularly  involving  redevelopment  or 
infilling  in  built-up  areas.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
suggest  that  relatively  few  apartment  buildings  can  still  be 
expected  to  be  built  in  the  inner  sections  of  most  Ontario 
cities;  nor  that  in  the  Toronto  area  particularly,  this  pre¬ 
scription  (the  Metro  Centre  excluded)  probably  extends  to  all 
but  the  most  clearly  defined  vacant  suburban  sites  which  form 
part  of  comprehensive  community  development  programs. 

The  effects  of  these  trends  on  the  supply  of  housing,  particularly 
in  the  Toronto  area,  have  already  been  noted.  They  are  leading 
inevitably  to  the  pursuit  of  forms  heretofore  almost  non¬ 
existent:  medium  and 'higher  density  housing  suitable  for  family 
occupancy  and  grouped  under  the  fashionable  rubric  of  "high 
density  low  rise".  The  orthodox  forms  of  family-type  multiple 
housing  have  in  some  cases  successfully  doubled  in  density  - 
the  so-called  stacked  town  houses  or  maisonettes;  beyond  this. 
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really  effective  innovations  in  family  housing  still  rest 
more  in  the  area  of  promise  than  performance . 

Whether  such  housing  types  can  successfully  be  established 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  industry's  success  in  achieving 
suitable  economic  results;  municipal  restrictions,  frequently 
based  on  fiscal  considerations  but  often  also  the  product  of 
basic  value  judgments,  are  not,  by  and  large,  conducive  to 
innovation  in  housing.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  social  and 
community  development  programs  may  also  affect  the  industry's 
ability  to  supply  non-traditional  forms  of  family  housing. 
While  overall  school  demand  is  effectively  declining,  there  is 
a  real  need,  which  is  ever  more  widely  perceived,  for  abroad 
range  of  community  services,  facilities  and  programs  to  meet 
the  requirements  both  of  families  in  multiple  housing  and 
specialized  segments  of  the  housing  market:  the  elderly,  the 
poor  and  students  in  particular,  and  non-family  households 
generally . 

The  final  fact  of  development  life  may  well,  in  the  end,  be 
most  critical  to  the  industry.  It  is  the  impending  emergence 
of  the  province  itself, on  a  massive  scale,  in  the  role  of 
developer.  The  earlier  provincial  exercises  at  Malvern  and 


Saltfleet  are  likely  to  look  like  minor  operations  as  the 
province  gears  up  for  what  appears  to  a  full-fledged  venture 
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into  new  town  development  in  North  Pickering.  The  precise 
role  of  private  developers,  as  against  simply  builders,  in 
the  Cedarwood  operation  is  still  apparently  uncertain,  but  as 
the  implicit  commitments  of  the  TCR  concept  begin  to  acquire 
reality,  a  measurable  impact  on  large-scale  private  develop¬ 
ment  appears  certain.  What  that  impact  will  be  -  outside  of 
the  firmly  committed  Bramaleas,  Meadowvales ,  Erin  Millses 
and  Mississauga  Cities  -  remains  to  be  measured.  Whatever  the 
effects,  in  the  Toronto  region  at  least  it  is  possible  that 
both  the  development  process  and  the  development  industry 
itself  are  in  for  significant  change.  Similarly  unresolved 
are  the  municipal  ground  rules  to  be  observed  in  handling  this 
major  public  exercise  in  city  building. 


2.2 


Objectives  for  the ' Seventies 


From  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  last  25  years, 
and  from  the  visible  realities  of  the  present,  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a  set  of  general  objectives  to  which  the  province' 
policies  relating  to  municipal  planning  should  be  directed 
over  the  next  decade.  These  can  be  summarized  generally  under 
the  following  headings: 

a.  Creating  the  proper  framework  for  planning; 

b.  Extending  the  coverage  of  good  municipal  planning; 

c.  Broadening  the  popular  base  of  planning; 

d.  Improving  the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  planning. 

2.2.1  Creating  the  Proper  Framework 

What  is  perhaps  most  apparent  about  the  last  25  years  has 
been  the  rather  uncertain  nature  of  the  framework  within 
which  most  municipal  planning  activity  has  taken  place. 

While  the  legislative  enactments  have  been  reasonably  clear 
in  defining  the  legal  context  for  municipal  planning,  this 
report  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  relatively  minimal  nature 
of  the  framework  for  the  process .  Beyond  this  basically 
permissive  legal  structure,  the  operational  framework  for 


municipal  planning  has  frequently  been  confusing  and  the 
policy  framework  largely  indistinct. 

Within  the  rapid  acceleration  of  direct  provincial  involve¬ 
ment  in  planning  and  the  pursuit  of  a  rationalized  local 
government  structure,  this  minimal  framework  is  no  longer 
adequate.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  not  only  a  clear  legal 
framework  but  also  a  clearly  understood  operational  and 
policy  framework,  at  the  provincial  level,  for  municipal 
planning . 

The  basic  requirements  can  be  stated  simply.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  articulate  the  province's  development 
strategy,  and  to  clarify  in  theory  and  w7ork  out  in  detailed 
practice  the  nature,  scope  and  content  of  provincial  planning. 
It  is  equally  important  to  define,  with  some  precision,  the 
proper  boundary  between  provincial  planning  and  municipal 
planning . 

Other  significant  concerns  relate  to  the  machinery  and 
mechanics  of  the  planning  process:  a  suitable  degree  and  a 
suitable  kind  of  provincial-municipal  liaison,  and  an 
appropriately  decentralized  administrative  structure  within 
which  suitable  decisions  can  be  made  at  the  appropriate 
location  and  the  proper  level  of  authority.  Finally,  and  not 
least,  to  establish  an  effective  framework  it  seems  imperative 


to  review  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in  the 
municipal  planning  and  decision  making  process. 


2.2.2  Extending  Good  Municipal  Planning 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  this  Review  has  described  the 
rather  spotty  record  of  municipal  planning  in  Ontario.  If 
a  main  concern  of  the  post-war  years  was  simply  to  establish 
municipal  planning,  certainly  a  main  concern  of  the  1970's 
must  be  to  secure  good  municipal  planning.  This  involves  the 
improvement  of  the  planning  product  and  the  planning  process; 
it  also  involves  the  extension  of  good  planning  into  all 
appropriate  facets  of  municipal  life  throughout  the  whole 
province . 

There  are,  essentially,  three  major  concerns.  First,  to 
create  proper  jurisdictions  within  which  municipal  planning 
can  operate  usefully  and  effectively.  Without  proper 
jurisdictions  much  that  passes  for  municipal  planning  is 
inadequate,  and  much  that  is  adequate,  in  a  technical  sense, 
is  not  very  useful  or  effective. 

The  second  concern  is  the  machinery  itself,  the  working  tools 


of  municipal  planning,  and  the  planners  who  operate  them. 

Over  the  years  a  relatively  wide  range  of  planning  instruments 
has  been  developed,  many  fairly  effective,  some  only  barely 
adequate.  What  is  required,  and  has  been  an  apparent  need 


for  some  time, is  a  systematic  program  to  improve  these 
working  tools ,  and  an  active  and  direct  provincial  program 
to  improve  the  technical  product  at  the  municipal  level. 

Lastly,  among  the  important  concerns,  is  the  need  to  bring 
the  planning  process  directly  into  municipal  administration; 
to  view  it,  not  simply  as  a  kind  of  advisory  assistance  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  municipal  management  in  the  province. 

2.2.3  Broadening  the  Popular  Base 

The  rise  of  citizen  participation  and  the  drive  for  local 
community  control  have  been  a  recurring  theme  in  this  Review. 
They  represent,  as  has  been  stressed  repeatedly,  an  unmistakable 
fact  of  municipal  planning  life  in  the  province. 

This  has  been  recognized,  by  and  large.  What  is  still 
necessary,  in  the  1970’s,  is  to  develop  effective  machinery 
for  useful  public  participation  in  the  planning  process  and 
in  the  making  of  decisions . 

The  challenge  is  to  achieve  this  at  a  variety  of  jurisdict¬ 
ional  levels  and  for  various  kinds  of  concerns:  at  the 
neighbourhood,  city-wide,  regional,  and  provincial  levels 
with  respect  to  specific  projects  or  physical  works,  and 
also  with  respect  to  basic  policy  determinations.  Thus 
far,  citizen  involvement  has. 


for  evident  reasons ,  been 
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characterized  mainly  by  protest,  rather  than  by  real  parti¬ 
cipation  in  a  constructive  way.  The  continuing  search  must 
be  to  devise  means  whereby  such  participation  be  secured 
effectively,  so  that  planning  works  as  an  on-going  process, 
and  so  that  the  needs,  interests  and  contributions  of  all 
elements  in  the  community  are  suitably  recognized,  acknowledged 
and  incorporated.  This  is,  if  anything  is,  a  principal  task 
of  the ' seventies . 

2.2.4  Improving  the  Social  and  Economic  Consequences 

The  report  has  touched  on  several  of  the  evident  consequences 
of  25  years  of  municipal  planning  in  the  province;  principally, 
on  the  positive  side,  a  reasonably  adequate  accommodation  of 
intense  pressures  for  urban  growth  and  change  and,  on  the 
negative  side,  the  high  price  that  has  been  paid  for  this, 
particularly  the  cost  of  housing.  What  has  also  been  noted 
has  been  the  strong  pre-occupation  with  economic  welfare  and 
a  disinclination,  at  least  until  relatively  recently,  to 
examine  carefully  the  social  consequences  of  the  planning 
process . 

Improving  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  municipal 
and  provincial  planning  is  clearly  a  prime  objective  of  the 
coming  decade.  It  will  involve,  as  before,  the  question  of 
housing  policies  and  practices  and  the  broad  question  of 


growth  patterns  and  economic  development.  It  will  also 
involve ,  one  way  or  another,  the  question  of  urban  renewal; 
the  cities  of  the  province  are  not,  by  and  large,  growing  as 
fast  or  as  extensively  as  in  earlier  years,  and  the  problems 
of  their  older  areas  are  bound  to  become  more  demanding.  An 
equally  pressing  question,  arising  from  similar  circumstances, 
is  the  need  to  improve  social  facilities  and  services.  This 
too  will  fall  increasingly  within  the  concerns  of  municipal 
and  provincial  planning,  as  will  the  general  need  to  secure 
a  measurable  improvement  in  the  environmental  quality  of  the 
province's  regions,  both  urban-centred  and  rural. 
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